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ABSTRACT 



This document presents the executive summary of an 
evaluation of Library Power, a program of the DeWitt Wallace-Reader * s Digest 
Fund to enhance and elevate the role of libraries in public schools. The 
report begins with an examination of Library Power's core components 
(collection development, facilities refurbishing, flexible scheduling, 
collaborative planning, and professional development) and the way each one 
reinforces the other, contributing to new professional relationships and 
practices in participating schools. It continues with a delineation of the 
ways in which Library Power teams of librarians, teachers, and principals in 
each school adopted these core elements and practices of the program and 
devised ways to weave them together into a fabric that was stronger than any 
of the initiative’s single threads. Library Power's contributions to 
curriculum, instruction, and professional collegiality are examined. Lessons 
learned are discussed related to new and sustained funding, outside support, 
leadership, professional development, and compatible policies. Key findings 
are summarized for dilemmas of reform in the areas of competing demands, 
varying capacity for improving teaching, learning, and equity. (MES) 



Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made 
from the original document. 
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■ This document summarizes the findings 
of the final report of the Library Power 
Evaluation, prepared by Douglas Zweizig, 
Dianne McAfee Hopkins with Norman Webb 
and Gary Wehlage. The summary was 
prepared by Anne Wheelock, an education 
writer, researcher and policy analyst who 
served as a case study researcher for the 
Library Power Evaluation. 
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I. Introduction 



IVIore than a decade ago, the 
DeWitt Wallace-Reader s Digest 
Fund began a program to enhance/ 
and elevate the role of libraries in 
public schools. Our work flowed 
from a new, bolder vision of what 
these libraries should look like, 
what services they should offer and 
how they should be used ' We saw 
them ^ brightly painted, warm 
and welcoming places. We antici- 
pated their shelves brimming with 
up-to-date books and other relevant 
print and electronic learning mate- 
rials, carefully selected by teams of 
, librarians and teachers to closely 
match and supplement topics. be;ing 
studied in class. We imagined them 
operating on flexible schedules so 
students could visit whenever they 
needed to throughout the school 
day. Once inside, we expected to 
find students actively engaged read- 
ing books, doing research and . 

. working with their classmat^ — 
sometimes noisily — on interesting, 
challenging and academically ■ 
rewarding projects. Finally, we ■ 
hoped that as teachers and librari- 
ans became skilled at applying new 
practices for making best use of 
these enhanced educational 
resources, they would be demon- 
strating the true power of libraries 
to enrich teaching and learning. ^ 
Today, we are happy to report 



that vision — what we call Library 
Power. — has been realized in hun- 
dreds of schools across the country, 
many of them in some the nation s ^ 
poorest districts. No longer remote 
and removed from daily instruc- 
tional activities, libraries in these 
schools are now at the center of 
teaching and learning, and in some . 
places, at the center of schoblwide 
change. While we re gratified that 
our work has produced such 
impressive results, we still have one , 
more goal to meet — and perhaps a 
more difficult, one.. That is to use 
' the evidence of Library Power $ suc- 
cess to persuade many more peo- ' 
pie, especially decision-makers in 
Other schools, local communities, 
and at the state and federal levels, 
that libraries are essential to 
schools. This.report .is part of that 
effort. These findings from a four- 
year evaluation of the Library 
Power program, conducted by 
r^earchers from the University of 
Wisconsin’s School of Library and' 
Information Studies and School of 
Education, help make the case Tor ’ 
additional and sustained inv^t- 
metit in public school librari^.- 
To put this report in contesd:, 
some history is helpful. In the late , 
1980s, a public advocacy group 
issued a study called “No Reading 
Aloud” that described the poor 



condition of library services in New 
York City’s public schools. The 
study showed that large numbers of 
schools either had no libraries ap . 
all, or if they did, their facilities 
were often in poor shape. To our 
dismayi we discovered that the situ- 
ation in New York was not unique. . 

■ By and large, educators did not 
think public school libraries were 
essential to teaching and learning. 
Some even cons idefed librarians 
and libraries expendable in lean 
budget years. Even in the best of 
times, many public school libraries', 
especially those in low-inc6me 
communities, were inadequately 
funded, facilities were allowed to 
deteriorate aiid book collections to. ^ 
fall out of date: 

Against this backdrop came, a 
glimmer of hope, dn 1988, the 
Association of School Librarians, a 
division of the American Library 
Association (ALA), issued a publi- 
. cation called Information Power a 
set of practices for improving the 
operation of school libraries and 
expanding their role, in teaching 
and learning. Impressed by the 
vision put forward in Information 
Power f we used it to design Library 
Power. We also invited the ALA 
and the Public Education Network 
to help us implement the program. 
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Beginning in New York City in 
1988, and continuing over the next 
10 years, we and our partners suc- 
cessfully established Library Power 
programs in 700 schools in 19 com- 
munities nationwide. In partner- 
ship with appropriate school dis- 
trict personnel, each Library Power 
site was managed by a local educa- 
tion fund, a communityrbased 
organization that works to improve 
public educatibn. Over the term of 
the program, grants for Library 
Power totaled more than $40 mil- 
lion, making it the largest private 
investment in school libraries in 
nearly 40 years.. In addition, the 
Library Power sites" raised $25 mil- 
lion from public and private 
sources in their communities. This 
money enabled participating 
schools to: 

• Renovate their library space; 

• Purchase new books and 
upgrade print and electronic 
collections; and 

• Provide professional develop- 
ment programs for librarians, 
teachers and principals to 
learn how to work together to 
make the best of their new . 
libraries. 

In return for grants from the 
Fund, Library Power schools agreed 
to hire and pay the salaries of full- 
time librarians (sometimes called 



media specialists), keep the library 
open and accessible to everyone 
throughout the school day, allow 
teachers and librarians time to par- 
ticipate in professional develop- 
ment programs, and increase their 
spending for books, software and 
educational materials. . 

Because we wanted to learn what. 
Library Power had achieved, and to 
be. able to make an effective case for 
the important role libraries can 
play in supporting teaching and 
learning in schools, in 1994 we 
commissioned the University of 
Wisconsin to conduct an evalua- 
tion of the program. Over four 
years, evaluators surveyed librari- 
ans, principals and teachers about 
library staffing, materials, resources 
and scheduling. In addition, the 
evaluation examined how Library 
Power influenced the 'work librari- 
ans did with their teacher col- 
leagues to promote new classroom 
practices. 

This report details the evalua- 
tion s major findings, which are 
summarized below: 

• Improved collections: 

. Book collections in participat- 
ing schools improved 
considerably and the tides in 
the library better reflected 
the subjects being studied 
in class. 






I ^ 



• Refurbished facilities: 
Renovations enabled school 

. librari^ to accommodate 
'more users and different 
kinds of activities, all taking 
place simultaneously — siich 
as individual reading, groups 
working together and stu- ' 
dents using computers to 
research class projects. 

• Higher student traffic: 
Implementation of flexible 
scheduling — letting students 
visit the library whenever 
they need to throughout the 
day instead of limiting, use to 
regularly scheduled periods — 
faulted in more frequent 

' visits to the library. 

• Greater instructional collab- 
orationi: Librarians and 

• teachers in participating 
schools collaborated on plan- 
ning and designing instruc- 
tional units, with librarians 
sometimes sharing responsi- 
bility, for teaching. 

• Expanded professional skills: 
By taking part in professional 
development programs, prin- 
cipals, teachers and librarians 
discovered new ways to inte- 
grate library and other infor- 
mation resources into teach- 
ing and learning. 
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These changes sfnd others helped 
schools engage students in 
meanin^l and educationally rich 
learning activities/ Instead of being, 
limited to classroom lectures and 
te)ctbook ^signments,;Students ' 

; could ejqjlore topics in more depth 
by using the full range of library 
resources — books, CD ROMs arid , 
the internet 

; We are heartened by these 
findings, anjd we are eager to see ^ 
them widely shared, considered 
and discussed. They should be of 



particular importance to all 
schools, districts and groups com- 
mitted to improving teaching and 
learning. They should be especially 
meaningful tO those vvho are seek- 
ihg ways to help students develop 
higher order thinking and critical 
analysis. skills, and- to AoSe who 
believe young people should be 
active parucipants in their owri 
learning. The findings should also 
be of inter^t to those who want to 
see schools focused on new oppop 
ttinlties for students to reach their 



highest possible Iwd of achieve' 
ment., . 

\l4iile Id years may seem like a • 
long time to invest in Library . ^ ' 
Power,, the return on that iriv^t- 
rrient is just beginning. (S3 



M.- Chris,tine DeVita 
President . 
DeWittWaUace- 
Reader’s Digek Fund 
July' 1999 ; 
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II. About this Study: 



TVie longitudinal evaluation of 
Library Power began in the Fall of 
1994 — coinciding with the third 
and final round of grants made as 
part of this initiative — and lasted 
through 1998. The evaluation cap- 
tures the Library Power experience 
of schools entering Library Power 
under all three rounds of grant- 
making and reports data on a total 
of 456 schools. 

Over the course of their work, 
evaluators made pctensive use of 
survey and case studies. The evalu- 
ation draws on data from annual 
surveys from librarians in partici- 
pating schools; from principals in 
those schools and from a represen- 
tative sample of teachers from 
across the initiative; observational 
and interview data from longitudi- 
nal case studies done in 28 school 
buildings between 1995 and 1997; 
and data from activity logs that 
document the collaborative activi- 



ties of teachers and librarians. 

: To famine changes resulting 
from the implementation of 
Library Power in participating 
schools, researchers: 

• Conducted time series 
analyses, examining change 
from 1995-1997, including 
analyses examining change 
in relation to time spent in 
the program. 

• Compared practice in 
Library Power schools with 
national norms using data 
from the; National Center 
for Education Statistic’ 
Schools and Staffing 
Survey. 

• Triangulated fiiidings by 
drawing on multiple data 
sources on the same phe- 
nomena. 

In all, the Library Power evalua- 
tion presents data collected from 
over 1,000 teachers, 400 principals 



and 400 library rnedia specialists. 
The Library Power evaluation is 
one of the largest applied research 
studies ever to examine the role ' 
schooHibrafy media programs can 
. play in supporting teaching and 
learning activities in schools. 

More information about the e>^l- 
uation design will be available in • 
the forthcoming publication, ^ 
Lessons from Library Power: 

Efmching Teething and Learnings 
which will be published in Fall 
1999 by Libraries Unlimited. For 
order information, write Libraries 
Unlimited, PO Box 6633, 
Engelwood, Colorado, 80155-633; 

' call (800)^237^124; or e-mail lu- 
■ books@lu.c6m. |||3 
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III. Library Power: 

What the Program Accomplished and Lessons Learned 



Tkis report begins with an exami- 
nation of Library Power s core com- 
ponents and the way each one rein- 
fbrc^ the other, contributing to 
new professional relationships and 
practices in participating schools. 

It continues with a delineation of 
the ways in which Library Power 
teams of librarians, teachers and 
principals in each school adopted 
these core elements and practices 
of the program and devised ways to 
weave them together into a fabric 
that was stronger than any of the 
initiative’s single threads. 

Collection Development 

From the beginning. Library 
Power sought to address the simple 
lack of resources in many school 
libraries, especially those in finan- 
cially strapped districts. When 
school teams set out to assess the 
status of library collections, they 
quickly documented just how out- 
moded many collections were. In 
many districts, it was not unusual 
to find overall average copyright 
dates of 1968, with a large number 
of volumes dating from the 1950s. 



Not surprisingly, then, when sur- 
veyed early on in their Library 
Power experience, many librarians 
rated collection areas in schools as 
“less than adequate” in terms of 
currency and quality. , 

Two years later, improvements in 
collections were nearly universal. 

By 1997, librarians in participating 
schools rated many areas. — includ- 
ing fiction, literature, biography, 
reference sources, science and tech- 
nology, social science and picture 
books — as “better than adequate.” 
The improvement ini collection rat- 
ings can be seen clearly in Table 1 
where ratings from a group of 
schools in their first year of their 
project (1995) are compared with 
ratings from the same schools in . 
the third year (1997). Data from a 
national survey of schools from the 
1993-94 school year, the Schools 
and Staffing Survey (SASS), are 
provided for comparison. 

Collections did not improve by 
magic. Rather, librarians and 
teachers; in cooperation with each 
school’s Library Power team, 
worked systematically to fill gaps in 



■ Before Library Power, we had to go to three different 
public libraries to get the books we needed to teach our 
units. (Teacher, Library Power school) 




fimfing: ThTwgfitObimy 
Potver^ book coUectiom in partidpat'' 
ing schools improved considerably 
and the titles in the library betters 
reflected die subjects being 
studied in class. The resulting, and 
more extensive, bank o/iesouTces 
available for student learning gavev 
teachers new impetus ^ using the 
libmry for instructional purposes.. 




the holdings.- By involving teachers 
more closely in selecting these 
materials, librarians tailored new 
purchases more closely to schools’ 
curriculum needs. Over two-thirds 
of the teachers surveyed across the .x 
initiative said that they were . 
involved in the selection of materi- 
als. For many schools this was a 
new practice; 71% of the' principals 
reported that collaboration 
between teachers and librarians in 
developing the collection did hot 
exist in their schools before Library 
Power. Further, over half of the 
principals attributed the current 
collaboration to the existence of 
the Library Power project. The 
resulting, and more extensive, bank 
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Table!: ■ . ' ^ ; 

Pereentage of Ubrarians Rafting 
Collection Areas as "Adequate" or "Excelleht" 

.(Matched Librarian Surveys; Round Three . only, 1995 & 1997)* • 


Collection Area 

Reference 


Gurrenfness 

SASS LP LP 
’93-’94 ’95 ’97 
% % , % 

65 63 98 


Quantity . 

SASS LP LP 
’93-94 ’95 ’97- . 

% %■- % 

65; 58 - 98 


. Science/Technology 


■54 


48 


-95 


55 


36 


94 


Mathematics 


40 


31 


72, , 


' 38 


23 


59 


Geography 


52 


44 


94 . 


53 


39 


87 


History 


63 


55 


89 


60 


49 


.84 


Biography 


. 66 


67 


98 


68 ■ 


61 


■ 97 


Social Sciences 


59 


64 


94 ' 


58 


61. 


89- ■ 


Fiction 


79 


78 


95 


77 


73 


92 ■ ; 


Picture Books 


'72 


82 


96: 


■ '70 


71 


' 91 . 


Literature 


64 


64 


85, 


- 64 


47 


80, 


. Fine Arts 


48 


47 


87 


46 


37 


82 . 


Foreign Language 


■' 25 


20 


61 


22 


5 


' 48 


Careers 


36 


36 


.68 


36 


29 


63 


Health 


, 47. 


42 


93 


44 


37 


87 . : 


Total responding 


. 


.64 


63 


**. 


.64 


'63 




‘Source: Matted surveys from librarians entering Library Power in the 1994- 1995 school year who 


were surveyed in Spring 1995 and 1997. “Data from the 1993-94 Schools and Staffing Survey are esti- 


mates for the 56,273 elementary schools in the United States having school library media centers. 



of r^ources available to support 
student learning gave teachers new 
impetus for using the library for 
instructional purposes. By 1997, 
85% of teachers in Library Power ^ 
schools said that the collection now 
supported their needs and the 



needs of their students better than 
before the program began; in addi^ 
tion, 60% said they had increased 
their use of the collection in their . 
instruction. 

As one teacher reported, “[Before . 
Library Power], you could go to the 



library and you might find what 
you needed; but >yith teachers 
involved in the selection of library 
materials, now you can go to the- 
libraiy and know you’ll find what 
you need.” . \ - 

Steps to improve collections also 
provided opportunities for a range 
of individuals within, and outside 
of schools to participate in library 
reform. Fpr Sample, loc^‘ educa- 
'tion funds conducted book drives 
in the community and raised 
money for new purchases. 

. Separately, teachers and librari- 
ns worked together on grouping 
. books by general topic areas and 
copyright dates, and weeding worn 
and out-of-date volume from the 
shelves. Teachers and librarians 
also took the additional step of list- 
ing curriculum topics taught in 
each grade and. matching new pur- 
chases to these topics. The better 
match between library resources 
and curriculum meant that circula- 
tion among students doubled and 
even tripled in some schools. 

Facilities Refurbishing 

When the program began, many 
school libraries, in places where 
they existed, were in poor physical, 
condition. To address this 
problem; Library Power grants . 
covered the cost of materials for 
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Ke^ Finding Library Power 
enabled schools to jefurbish their 
libraries so diot they could accommo- 
date more users and different kinds 
of activities all at the same nmCy 
sudi as individual reading, groups 
working together and stwdenc doing 
research on compilers. Libraries 
became more checr^l and welcom- 
ing places, encouTOging students and 
teachers to visit more often. 



renovations, and school districts 
supplied the labor: This combina- 
tion resulted in dramatic improve- 
ments in library facilities through- 
out the country (See Figure 1). 

Renovations accommodated 
multiple uses of library facilities. 
For example, by simply add ing 
mbre seats, a 'change that occurred 
in nearly half the participating 
schools, work spaces for students’ 
increased ten percent across;.all the 



ly^es of Spac^ iri th# Library Media : 
Center Before end After Mbtary Power;- 

Librarian Survey, 1997: Total’ Respondir^: 446 ; ' ; ■ ' ' . r ‘ ~ ; ‘ 

. ^ Student Production 
' Staff Vyorkroom 
Conference Room?; 

Teacheir Production 
Storage 
. Learning Centers 
Multiple Activities 
Large Groups 
Small Groups 
Individual Activity 
StorytirheArea 
Computer Area 
Comfortable Reading 

20 40 60 80 too 

I % Having Before Library Power B % Having After Library Power 




sites. Space for conifortable. quiet . 
reading increased threefold. Other 
changes included e:^ahding space - 
to sdlow for computer acc^s, story 
time and individual and group ^ 



activities. Librari^ became more 
. cheerfol and welcoming places for 
multiple activities, encouraging 
. both teachers and sttideitts to visit 
more often. . 



n There were rickety tables and no rug. There were some raggedy cushions and almost 
no books. When we were little, we had to just stay in our classrooms with baby books 
or go across the street to the public library. Now we have new books, new chairs, and 
the walls have been painted. The library has a new name, "Fishing for Knowledge." 
(Fifth grade student. Library Power School) 
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M The old library was not tied to the curriculum in any 
way. You went to the library to check out a book. 
Period! Mow students go when they need to find infor- 
mation about what they are studying in class. 

(Principal, Library Power school) 



The effects on library use that 
followed from making physical 
improvements illustrate how 
Libra^ Power worked as a collec- 
tion of practices reinforcing one 
another. As teachers became 
drawn to visiting and uMhg the 
library with their students, they 
began adopting other Library . 
Power practices. The addition of 
more tables iand chairs allowed 
Students to use the library in more 
diverse ways at the same time. 

In turn, space that could accommo- 
date a variety of activities made . 
it easier to implement flexible 
scheduling, which further 
expanded students* access to library 
resources. 

Flexible Scheduling 

Before Library Power began, 
most: schools limited access to the 
library to fixed schedules, a practice 
often better suited to the habits of 
librarians and teachers than to 
student needs. Typically, students 



visited the library as a class at 
predetermined times — usually once 
a week. Students who needed 
library materials at any other time 
often had to wait until the next 
scheduled visit. 

Library Power changed all that. 

A major premise of the program 



was that students would benefit by 
having acc^s to resources and . 
facilities that support instruction at 
the time rhost suitable to the lesson 
or when they spontaneously 
expressed interest in a topic. The 
move to encourage students to visit 
the library when they needed rhate- 
. rials for classroom learning brpught 
school libraries alive: Case study 
researchers in virtually all the 
schbo^ls observed students moving 
freely in and out of f he library, 
using reference materials, asking for 
assistance, from, the librarian, work- 
ing in groups, reading on their own 



Fi^re 2: ; . ' 

Scheduling in Library Media Center in 
Library pbwer Schools* 

(Matched Librarian Surveys, Round Three Only, 1995. &. 1997) 



1995 

Total responding: 63 

14 % 



1997 

Total responding: 64 

6% 2% 




25 % 



Regular Schedule 
Full flexible access 



92 % 

Mix of regular and flexible access 



*Source:'Matched surveys from librarians entering the program in the 1994'1995 school year who were 
surveyed in Spring 1995 and Spring 1997. 
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in cozy nooks and bean bag chairs, 
and checking out books as needed. 
In surveys, teachers confirmed that 
students increasingly used the 
library on their own. initiative. ^ 



Key Fmdtng: /m^^Iemenong^ a 
flexibk schedule to allow students 
to visit the library whenever they 
needed to throughout the day 
instead of limiting use to Teguiariy 
scheduled periods resulted in more 
frequent visits to the library. 



Survey data from schools that 
began their three-year Library 
Power project in the 1994-1995 
school year showed dramatic differ- 
ences in how access to the library 
was provided.. At the end of the 
first year of the project, 61% of the 
librari^ allowed fully flexible 
access; by the end of three years, 
92% of the schools had fully flexi- 
ble schedules (See Figure 2). 

Over the course of the program, 
some form of flexible scheduling 
became a permanent routine in 
many schools. Survey data gath- 
ered from schools one year after 
their funding ended indicated that 
in 97% of the schools, flexible 



scheduling was still either fully or 
partially part of the school routine. 
.This figure provides a sharp con- 
trast to SASS. data from 1993-1994, 
which indicate that nationally 44% 
of school libraries operated on 
some form of flexible schedules 
and only 17% operated bn full flex- 
ible schedules. 

More important, these changes 
led to students’ using the library 
more frequently. One year after 
the program’s end, the average stu- 
dent in a Library Power school visit- 
ed the library one and a half times 
a week. This can be compared to 
the expected average of one visit 
per week in schools with rigid 
scheduling or the obseryed average 
for schools nationally iri 1993-94 of 
.83 visits per week. Teachers’ obser- 
vations confirm the counts made in 
Library Power libraries. The majori- 
ty of teachers report that their stu- 
dents are using the library more 
(65%), are using it more ori their 
own initiative (60%), and have a 
more positive attitude toward using 
the library (72%). 



Given valuing conditions within 
sites, individual schools moved 
away from fixed schedules in differ- 
ent ways. Some librarians retained 
a fixed weekly checkout period, 
while also encouraging students to 
tap into library resources on their 
own or in small groups when need- 
ed. Other librarians continued to 
instruct whole classy in library 
skills and also took the opportunity 
to help students apply those skills 
when they dropped into the library 
for help on specific assignments. 
Creative compromise between 
innovation and tradition was a hall- 
mark of scheduling practices in 
many Library Power schools.^ 

Collaborative Planning 

During Library Power, librarians 
did riot work in isolation to renew 
collections, refurbish facilities or 
establish ihore flexible scheduling 
practices. Rather, they collaborated 
closely with teachers to plan how to 
implement these core practices and 
design new approaches to teaching 
and learning in their own schools. 



H Prior to Library Power, the librarian was not a partici- 
pant in the creation of instructional units. This has 
evolved to a nice collaboration between all parties. 
(Principal, Library Power school) 




■ DeWitt Walldce-Reader's Digest Fund 



In places where teachers were 
already involved in shared decision- 
maldhg, Library Power strength- 
ened that process by including 
school librarians. Before their * 
Library Power project began, the . 
averse librarian collaborated with 
. 22%.of the. teachers in the school; , 
in 1997, the average librarian was . 
collaborating with 55% of the 
teachers in the building. Teachers 
confirmed this interaction. 

Over half of the teachers said 
. that they collaborated with the 
librarian in the planning and 
. design of instruction, and 37% . said 
that they collaborated with the 
. librarian in delivering instruction; 

During the project period, teach- 
ers and. librarians used collaboratiye 
planning activities to focus on 
developing collections, identifying 
and gathering mater i^s for specific 
units of study, and helping students 
create projects. In some schools. 

Key finding: Throughout ^>arrid' 
potxng schools, Ubmrians and teach- 
ers collaborated bn planning and 
designing irwrucdonal units, with 
librarions sometimes shoring res^jon- 
sibilit^ for teaching. 




H Before, the school librarians were the weakest link in 
the entire library structure in this community. Now we 
see them at the front end of the curriculum. We see a 
different, more profound understanding among librari- 
ans about the type of role they play. This shows me 
that the Library Power training has had an impact over 
time on the knowledge and framework of the librarians 
(Community college librarian. Library Power site) 



teachers arid librarians also lised 
shared planning time to develop 
common instructional goals. In 
these schools, librarians began to . 
teach research arid information lit- 
eracy skills in the context of specific 
assignment rather than as part* of a 
preordained curriculurn. A relative 
ly small number of librarians and 
teachers worked’ together on Evalu- 
ating studeiit perfdrrnance. - 
Survey data, collaboration logs, 
and case study observations ' 
revealed varying degrees of collabo- 
ration from school to school. Most 
collaboration was grounded in, two 
domains. First, working with a 
shared awareness of instructional 
goals and curriculum, teachers and 
librarians collaborated to identify 
resources to enrich that curncu- 
lum. Collection deyelopmient pro: 

. vided both the first reason for col- 
laboration between most librarians 
and teachers, and the basis for 



. most collaboratiort hetw^ the 

two.'* ' ^ ’ 

Second, teachers and librariarLS 
worked separately, y^th the teacher 
in the classroom and the librarian 
in the libra^, to help students meet 
teacher-developed assignments. - 
Approximately 20% of schools’ col-' 
laborative activities involved^ teach- 
ers and librarians dividing responsi- 
bilities for planning and delivering 
instructional activities in one lo^- 
tionj such as the library. Deeper 
levels of collaboration that resulted : 
in teachers and librafians ^suming 
equally shared responsibility for all 
students’ learning proved more 
difficult to realize. 

At first, teachers in many schools 
were skeptical abput collaborating, 
with the librarian and did not see 
what the libmrian had to offer ^ 
them. - However, as . Library Power 
practices began to tsJce hold, . 
increasing numbers began to see 
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. the librarian as a colleague who . 
shared their vision for improved 
learning. When this occurred, the 
new professional relationships 
Library Power fostered'became the^ ^ 
basis for a school culture fo cused 
on student learning. 

Professional pevelopment 

Across all Library Power s ites, 
professional development was the 
linchpm that held together the core 
practice and bolstered schools’ 
capacity to make use of those prac- 
tice. In feet, Library Power sites 
judged professional development to 
be so important that each site, on 
average, spent 26% of its $1.2 mil- 
lion grant — about $308,000 oyer 
three years — for professional devel- 
opment activities. In many dis- 
tricts, tjiis funding enabled the 
; library to be the focus of profes- 
sional development for the first 
time. ‘ 

Working together, and vyith the 
assistance of the American Library . 
Association and the Public 
Education Network, sites developed 
a multifeceted approach to profes- 
sional development. While the 
mix of activities varied from district 
to district, this approach typically . 
involved: 

• Developing knowledge and 
understanding of stateof- 
the-art library practice 
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through conferences, sum- 



mer iristitiites and work- 
shops >^th oepert practi- . > 
tioners; _ ' ; V , 

> J Fostering ,n w sldlls through 

site leaders providing in- , 
school coaching, mentoring 
' ■ and pairing of experienced 
librariaris with novice prac- 
titioners; 

•- Encouraging riew attitudes 
' toward risk-taking and stu- . . , 
dent learning by modeling 
of successful strategies 
through presentations and 
school visits; . 

• Building collegial relation- ' 
ships and professional learn- 
ing communities through 
networking and professional 
problem-solving' among , 
librarians, principals and 

> school-based Library Power 
teams, both within and out- . 
side the districts. ^ 

Given Library Power s commit- 
ment to collaboration, many prOfe . 
sional development activiti^ 
focused on helping teams of teach- 
ers, principals and parents develop 
the skills needed to work together 
to implement the core practices. 
Program leaders called on complex - 
strategies to d^ign activities to 
meet the va^ng heeds of librari- 
ans, principals and teachers. For 
example, because schools joined 



Key Firtdmg; Scfewk 
pTO)fessional deveio|micnt 
tfuit. taug/ir |mnd|?ais> teachexs^arut^^ 
libmrians how to ' 

and other information r es ouscesdruo^r 
teaching and learning. 




. the progfern at different times, dis- 
V trict leadership often “rolled out” 
professional development at differ- . 

: eht levels for different participants. 
Thus, while some activities intro- 
duced new staff toxore, practices 
; for the first time, othefeTpeused on 
helping more e)^eriehced educa- 
tors hone their skills to higher .1^- 
eh, of competence. 

School hbrariahs: benefited con-' 
siderably from rnany of these, pro- 
fessiorial development actiyities, . 
and some emerged as ihstructional , 
leaders in their o\^ schools. Using 
thfer nwly acquired skills ahd sta- 
tus, librarians converied teachers 
for collaborative conversations that 
served as the basis for more colle- 
gial and professional school cul- 
tures. As facilitators of these dis- 
cussioris,- librarians served a;s advo- 
^ cates for the use of .core library . ^ 
practices to improve teaching and 
learning and to develop a stronger 
professional community, jffl 
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IV. Library Power's Contributions 
to Teaching and Learning 



From the beginning, the goab of 
Library Power included making the 
library and its r^ources integral, to 
teaching and learning. Library 
I Power anticipated that the adop- 

I tion of the core practices would 

j connect each schools library and . 

librarian with its instructional mis- 
j sion. In that context, librarians 

! could work as teachers and infer- 

i mation specialists to coach students 

as they pcecuted assignments , 
j designed through a collaborative 

i planning process. 




Kgy Rniing: C/uinges ^)stered by 
Library Power helped schools engage 
students in rneaningfid and educor 
tionallv rich learning oenvities. 
Instead of being limited to classroom 
lectures and textbook assignments, 
by using library resourcesbooks, CD 
ROMs, and the internet, students 
were able to explore topics in more 



depth. 








Over the study period, the 
national evaluation examined the 
ways in which Library Power s 
resources and practices affected 



B All the children are ours, not just my class and your 
class. As we collaborate, we share ideas that spark a 
synergy. We feed off each other. I feel Library Power 
has drawn many of our teachers together. (Teacher, 
Library Power school) 



assignments,' instruction and opporf 
tunities to learn. Researchers 
asked: Under what circumstances 
did Library Power work best to gen- 
erate better curriculum? Did teach- 
ers make use of Library Power to 
improve instruction? Could 
schools weave together Library 
Power core practices to support 
ambitious instructional reforms? In 
what ways' did Library Power foster 
a stronger professional culture 
among teachers and librarians? 
Among .their findings: 

■ Library Power arsd 
Curriculum 

Core Library Power practices con- 
tributed to developing a shared cur- 
riculum and broadening opportuni- 
ties to learn in participating 
schools. More students using bet- 
ter-stocked libraries more often 
each week showed that teachers 
were creating assignments that 
required library learning. Using 
updated library materials, rnany 
teachers expanded the curriculum 



to include assignments that fecused 
students on using reading, research 
and critical information skills. In 
• some schools, students in the earli- - 
est elementary grades tackled 
research assignments, and teachers 
began to ask students to examine 
multiple resources beyond the text- 
book to compare and contrast 
points of view on study questions.. 

Case studies and survey data 
together, confirmed that Library 
Power contributed to a broader., 
awareness of the intended and 
implemented curriculum among 
librarians and .teachers. 

Collaborative planning and cur- 
riculum mapping provided faculties 
With an overview of what teachers 
in all grades were teaching. Armed 
with knowledge of tHe “big pic- 
ture,” librarians and teachers could, 
analyze curriculum, identify gaps, 
eliminate outdated content and 
develop curriculum units that 
added rather than repeated content 
as students moved from grade to 
grade. The process of curriculum 
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analysis also resulted in nm ways 
of packaging materials for easier 
. access arid use. For example, 
new materials, organized around 
thematic topics, boxed in tubs and 
circulated from classroom to class^ 

' room, involved more students in , 
interdisciplinary units of study. 

■ Library Power and 
Instruction 

Throughout the participating 
sites. Library Power also stimulated 
instructional change, which was 
modest in some places and more 
ambitious in others. Many teachers 
reported redesigning at least some 
of their instruction to capitalize on 
the new resources Library Power 
provided. With a richer selection 
of rhaterials available, teachers drew 
students into what is known as 
“resoufco-based” learning, often 
around a theme that teachers 
across a single grade selected in col- 
laboration with the librarian. As 
one teacher explained, “Having 
more materials in the collection has 
made it easier to do independent 
projects with my students.” ' 
Teachers’ use of Library Power to 
engage students in more complex 
kinds of thinking provided exis- 
tence proof of.the program’s poten- . 
tial to influence instruction. Case 
studies showed that Library Power 



changed some teachers’ expecta- 
tions about the kind of research 
younger students could do, and 
that teachers involved more stu- 
dents in library work, often for the 
first time. Library Power was a nat- 
ural partner for instructional pro- 
grams emphasizing interdisciplinary 
instruction, project-based lessons 
and student inquiry that require 
using a variety of materials to devise 
solutions to problems. 

For example: 

. • Sixth graders studying the 
Civil War used various 
kinds of information to . 
inquire into the key events 
of the war. Students delved 
into factual questions and 
also analyzed and interpret- . 
ed information, developed 
timelines, graphed casual- 
ties, wrote poems and pre- 
^ sented dramatic readings . 

based on historical events. 

• Elementary students used 
library resources to describe 
what was already known 
about a specific topic in sci- 
ence, then developed an 
experiment and wrote up 
results in a form acceptable 
for the local science fair, 
using concepts of “con- 
stants” and “independent 
and dependent variables.” 



• Inspired by a Library Power 
summer institute, one fifth 
grade teacdier worked with ' ■ 
the school librarian, public 
librarians and other teach- 
ers on her team to help stu- 
dents use original sources to 
conduct primary research 
for a study of their 
neighborhood. ; . . 

Case studies highlighted a variety 
of >va^ iii which Library Power’s 
practice of collaborative planning 
encouraged professional relation- 
ships that, in turn, strengthened 
schools’ capacity for changing 
instruction. These studies revealed 
that teaching changes were most 
profound in schools where teachers 
shared an instructional philosophy 
that was aligned with Library 
Power’s vision of more ambitious 
learning. However, on its own, the 
program did not bring about wide- 
spread changes in teaching. In 
schools with a less compatible 
instructional focus, a better 
equipped and functioning library 
offered a new setting for students to 
■gather facts from reference sources, 
take notes and respond to predeter- 
mined questions on a topic, but 
these assignments did not always . . 
engage students in deeper thinking 
about a topic. 
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■ Libraiy Power arid i 
Collegial Professional 
Culture : 

One, premise of Library Power is 
that student learning is likely to 
improve when teachers are engage^d 
in professional conversations that 
establish shared goals for student 
learning. Where teachers share 
goals for more ambitious student 
learning, they are better equipped 
to mobilize their resources to help 
students produce work that demon- 
-strates learning of high intellectual 
quality. When teachers talk togeth- 
er about instruction, they are also 
in a better position to help one 
another a^ieve shared goals. 

The initiative’s major strategy for 
promoting a collegial culture in par- 
ticipating schools was collaborative^ 
planning between teachers arid the - 



librarian. Over the years of the irii- 
tiative, Library Power enhanced col- 
laboration for instmction between , 
librafiatis and teachers and arhbng 
teachers themselves^ Evidence 
came from librarians that they 
more than doubled the proportion 
of teachers with whom they actively 
collaborated. Half of the teadiers 
reported that they work with the 
librarian on the planning and 
design bf instruction, and almost 
half say that Libraiy Power, has 
increased their amount of coUabo- 
. ration. The majority of principals 
attribute collaboration in planning 
instructibnal units and in develop- ’ 
ing collections to Library Power. 

Case.studies showed that cbllabor 
ration was most effective when 
; teachers had already done some 
planning specifically aimed at 
improving learning objective of 



theniatic units. For these teachers, 
Library Power provided the mtion- 
ale for including librarians in teach- 
ers! cbnversatidns. New fesburc^ . 
enticed teachers to , plan for curricu- 
lum that made use of fiew materials 
and strategies learned through pro- 
fessional development. 
Collaboration was more difficult 
when, despite die librarians efforts,, 
teachers persisted in viewing the 
library sas a service to support tradi- 
tional instruction father than a\ 
resource >for instructional change.. 

In these situations, when it came to 
collaborating .for new curriculum 
and' instruction, areas usually 
reserved to. teachers, many teachers 
kept the librarian at arm’s distance. 
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Library Power’s core practices 
reinforced one another to establish 
' stronger professional relationships 
and routines that set the stage for 
more ambitious teaching arid learn- 
ing, With better materials avail- 
able, teachers' experimented with 
assignments that pushed students 
to use sources b^ond standard / 
textbooks. In many schools, teach- 
ers began for the first time, to r ' 
enlploy literature-b^ed strategies 
for improving students’ reading and 
writing. One year after the pro- 
gram’s end, almost three-quarters . of 
teachers surveyed described stu- 
dents’ attitude toward library use as 
more positive than prior to. Library 
Power. As one fourth grade teacher 
in a Library Power school reflected, 

. “[Students] are; more curious, they 
ask questions^ they’re more inter^t- 

ed, they want to know more 

They want to go do r^earch, they 
want to go to the library five times . 
aweekj’ 

Still, aware that program changes 
can erode over time, the evaluation 
. team asked further questions: 

Under what conditions would . 
schools and districts sustain 
. progress? What were the charted ' 
that Libraiy Power's core practices 
and strategies would'become part 
of the regular routines of the dis: 
tricts and schools? 

Library Power’s “lessons learned” 
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V. Lessons for Lastinc| Change: 

What Matters Most 






offer both hope and caution for 
those seeking to make innovations 
in teaching ^d learning part of 
‘ normal school operations. Overall 
the evaluation underscored that 
feithful adoption, of all core prac- 
tices along with widespread accept- 
ance of these practices in a school 
boost the chances that schools will 
institute library reforms. Two years 
after the end of the funding peripjd, 
the great majority of schools persist- 
ed in using fl^ble sdieduling and 
collaboration at levels thaLindicat- . 
-ed Library Power was being institu- 
tionalized in school cultures, struc- 
tures and relationships. 

What fosters institutionalization 
of these practices? Newandsus- 
tained funding, support from out- 
side the schools, leadership, staff 
deyelopifient and a positive profes- 
sional culture, and a compatible 
policy cont^ fevored the chances . 
that Library .'Power would become 
the basis for “the way we‘ do things 
around here.” TTie varying degrees 
to which these conditions were in 
place in different districts highlight- 



Kiey Finding: The experience 0/ 
parridpating schools shows that 
fanhfiil adoption of all core library 
Potter pmcticeSf along with wide- ■ 
spread acceptance of these prucriccs, .* 
boost the chances that library 
reforms can become permanent. 




ed the promises and tensions edu-. 
cators encountered in applying 
Library Power as a strategy for last- 
ing school improvement. Here is a 
summary of the key lessons: / 

■ Afevi^ andfSu^amed 
Funding Matters 

The infusion of new resources 
into Library Power schools was criti- 
cal to their adopting the five core 
practic^. and stimulating new 
approaches ;to teaching and learn- 
ing. For example,;refiirbishinjg anti- 
quated faciliti^ helped vdn‘ over 
. . skeptical teachers and spiarked tfreir 
thinking about how their students 



■ You hate to say money is everything, but in some sit- 
uations, you really do have to have new books. They 
really weren't extras; they were making up for years of 
neglect. (Librarian, Library Power school) 
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could make better use of the 
library. As one Library Power 
director noted, “The renovation 
seemed to catalyze an acceptance 
and appreciatiori of the change in 
the program.” 

Fuhding was essential to replace 
pre^putnik era materials with 
attractive biographies, picture 
books and fiction from diverse cul- 
tural traditions. Up-to-date books 
drew mote students into school 
libraries, and in the final months 
of the study period, almost two- 
thirds (64%) of teachers surveyed 
cited the eq^anded collections as 
the most important contribution of 
Library Power to their teaching. 

Librarians used new resources to 
initiate collaborative planning and 
stimulate changes in collegial rela- 
tionships. Even small amounts of 
funding enhanced ptofessional col- 
laboration. For example, in one 
school, five mini-grants totaling 
$4,200 supported 18 teachers and 
the librarian in planning for 
enriched units of instruction and 
stimulated teacher study groups on 
such topics as assessment, writing 
across the curriculum, multiple 
intelligences and multiage group- 
ing. Several groups established a 
consensus enabling them to devel- 
op new assessment standards and 
create new curriculum, v 

At the eiid of the funding peri- 



od, some schools faced threats to 
continued funding posed by local 
property tax caps and the redirect- 
ing of scarce resource for text- 
books rather than library books. 

In this context, maintaining the 
momentum toward a higher quality 
collection posed a special challenge. 

As one librarian pointed out, 
“Other things we can continue 
without money — collaborative 
planning, thematic units, flexible 
scheduling — but you can t keep 
your collection current without 
money.” 

■ Outsinie Support Matters 

Maintaining ongoing funding for 
Library Power is closely tied with 
mobilizing community support for 
the kind of schooling supported by ^ 
the initiative. Over the course of 
the program, schools established 
partnerships wth a variety of enti- 
ties from outside their own walls to 
buttress the core practices. Overall 
help came in the fotm of technical 



assistance from national organiza- 
tions like the ALAs Arrierican 
Association of School Librarians 
(AASL) arid the Riblic Education 
Network. Local business groups 
provided additional monetary arid 
programmatic support. Parente 
acted “watchdogs” for the proj- 
ect, and librarians affiliated with 
public and university libraries 
offered connections to a wider pro- 
fessional community. As one 
Library Power site director empha- 
sized, “The more people who know 
about [the Library Power project] 
and the more people who buy into 
it, the more likely it will be success- 

\ : y . 

Mpst important, lo^l education 
funds, community-based organiza- 
tions that represent important: 
segments of the larger community, 
were critical to building acceptance 
and support for Library Power. 
These groups performed a key 
service as a conduit for fundirig 
and volunteers, as an outside 



M The resource people helped us plan.... Making avail- 
able those resources to us, having someone from out- 
side this school help us plan for the future, what a 
library should look like and what a library should be 
doing, was immeasurable [help]. (Principal, Library 
Power school) 
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■ It doesn't always have to be the administrator [who 
leads change]. I think that is a fallacy we have.... I think 
leadership can [also] emerge from that four-member 
team as long as the administrator is supportive and 
does not shoot it down. I know where librarians have 
taken leadership roles and teachers have taken the lead- 
ership role. (District Library Power director) 



“change agent” pushing for core 
practice and as a vehicle for 
developing public'understanding of 
the goals pf the initiative. To the 
extent that communities, especially 
through their local education 
funds, continue to demand that 
schools offer the practices and 
resources associated with Library 
Power, its chances for becoming 
institutionalized improve. 

■ Leadership Matters 

Systemic leadership aligned at all 
levels was an essential element for 
advancing and sustaining Library 
Power. At each stage of the pro- 
gram’s development, leaders from 
the local education funds along 
with leaders from each school dis- 
trict acted joindy to put core prac- 
tices into place. This partnership 
enhanced the program’s chances 
for becoming institutionalized. 

In the community, local educa- 
tion fund leaders designed and 
administered the program district 
wide. Library Power directors at 
the local education funds wrote . 
funding proposals, developed com- 
munity engagement efforts, orche^ , 
trated meetings of librarians across 
each district, and implemented . 
mini-grant programs for. profession- 
al collaboration for new curriculum 
and instruction. They also worked 
with staff from inside the school 



district to integrate Library Power’s 
staff development program with 
professional development activities 
connected to other initiatives. 

At the school level, principals’ 
leadership made a difference. 
Because professional collaboration 
depended on teachers ha\Hng time 
to meet together 'with the librarian 
on a regular basis, many principals 
took steps to ensure that the 
school's schedule accommodated 
this purpose. Some administrators 
also held teachers and librarians 
direcdy accountable for collaborat- 
ing with one another. For exam- 
ple, one principal in a case study 
school required teachers to docu- 
ment at least three projects planned 
with the librarian. In this instance, 
teachers’ use of the library in their 
instruction increased. 

The challenge of promoting 
widespread and consistent leader- 
ship among principals, teachers ■ 
and librarians remains an issue of 
considerable concern. In some 



case study schdpls, principal 
turnover resulted in the program’s . 
. losing ground. However, the 
evaluation also found that Schools 
in districts that had made a district- 
, wide commitment to Library Power 
had less difficulty sustaining the < 
progran) even in the face of leader- 
ship changes. 

■ Professional Development 
and a Ppsitiy^ Professional 
Culture Matter 

Professional development was 
critical to Library Power's success in 
introducing librarians, teachers and 
principals to state-of-the-art library 
practices. Workshops, mentoring, 
school visits and networking all 
equipped librarians to encourage^ 

. teachers to use the core practices to 
benefit students' learning. With 
new knowledge and skills, many 
librarians (emerged as instructional 
leaders in their own right; As one 
principal from a case study school 
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M Staff development 
caused more change 
than anything else we 
did. (District Library 
Power director.) 



iioted:<‘Library Power has helped 
-focus the role of the librarian as 
central to school rrformi It 
brought libraries diirecdy into* the 
middle of total school reform and 
created a legitimate role for the 
librarian as. an instructional leader! 
In some schools, the librarian is ' 
now perceived more as an instruc- 
tional leader than the principal.” 
Sustaining Library Power's posk 
tive effects also requires that teach- 
ers and librarians share a positive 
professional culture grounded in a * 
common vision. To varying 
degrees, Library Power schools 




Key Finding: To the extent chat 
other states, or even indiiidual dis- 



tricts, implement similar policies, the 
goals of Library Poiver will be 
enhanced at the school level, and 
insacutionalizadon is more likeh 




: developed such a culture, primarily 
through collaborative, planning.. 
Teachers in spools connected to 
a larger reform ffarriework that 
^ promoted a . vision of learning 
compatible with Library Power were ' 
often most willing to collaborate , 
around shared instructional goals 
. and activiti^. 

■ Compatible Pol ides 
Matter 

Policies that flowed from nation- 
al, state and local agencies had 
notable effects on schools’ accept- 
"ance of Library Power s aims and - 
practice. -When state or district 
policies were compatible with 
Library Power goals, principals and 
teachers in participating schools 
rriore readily understood and 
endorsed the purposes of Library 
Power. In this context, Library * 
Power could add value to existing 
reform, efforts. Without such a 
cont^t, it was more difficult for 
educators to “make sense” of ^ 
Library Power and embrace its pur- 
poses and practices as part of their 
daily routines. 

\C^ere prevailing policy goals 
paralleled the aims of Library 
Power and promoted student 
inquiry and problem-solving, 
schools and teachers were encour-* 
aged to use Library Power's tools 
and strategies to help students 



reach higher levels of achievement 
For example," assessments in . * 

effect during the . period of the proj- 
ect in Keirhicky reiriforeed the jgoals 
of Library Power arid provided a 
ratior^ale for Keritiicky teachers to 
embrace Library . Power practice. ' 
Likewise, teachers in schools, affili- 
ated with broader school reform 
networks that shared. Library ^ 
Power's, vision of student learning 
through understanding, made ? - 
better use of core Library Power 
practices, includiiig collaborative 
planning, than did teachers in 
other schools. ' 

In contrast,; where polici^ were 
less aligned with Library Power, the 
program sometimes floundered. ^ 
For example, New Jersey s elimina- 
tion of funding specifically allotted, 
to school libraries left districts with * 
. the choice of using block grant 
funding to continue Library Power 
practices or pursuing competitive 
funding sources. This choice 
meant pitting the goals of school 
library reform against the goals of 
other equally legitimate programs 
and services, including those of 
school counselors and nurses. 
Ultimately, this left Library 
Power vulnerable to local political 
wrangling. ^ 
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The evaluation of Library Power 
highlighted what schools, could 
achieve by mobilizing resources, 
leadership and a strategy fpr 
improvement that put libraries at 
the center of teaching and learning 
and moved librarians into the 
mainstream of school. life. These 
achievements were considerable. 

At the same time, the evaluation, 
and the case studies in particular, 
also revealed dilemmas that have 
vi^ed other school reform initia- 
tives. At the 6hd of the study peri' 
od, unresolved questions remain 
regarding how Library Power s 
vision of learning can weather sys' 
temic problems associated with 
competing demands on schools, . 
the underdeveloped capacity in 
some schools to enhance the intel- 
lectual quality of teaching and 
learning, and unequal resources 
and access to knowledge within 
and across schools. Here is a sum- 
mary of key findings: 

■ Competing Demands 

While Library Power held out 
the promise of better use of learn- 
ing resource, more focused cur- 
riculum, challenging instruction 
and deeper student learning, other 
demands competed with this 
momentum.. A few schools were 
consistently distracted by the social 
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VI. Library Power and Dilemmas of Reform 



needs of their students, and the . 
lack of resources available to 
address those needs. Some schools 
also contended with the. political 
pressure to raise test scores and ^ 
“look good” on statewide, or district 
assessments. This pressure inhibit- 
' ed some teachers from moving 
toward new kinds of instruction 
aimed at helping students learn. to 
research questions of interest as a 
way to develop new knowledge and 
understanding. These demands 
potentially represent a powerful 
undertow that could make it . 
difficult for Library Power to realize 
its full potential. 

■ Varying Capacity for 
improving Teaching and 
Learning 

School reform involves changing 
more than school structures and 
procedures. It also requires creat- 
ing a culture based on shared 
norms,. values and expectations that 
support improved student learning. 
Developing siich a culture requires 
that professionals develop collegial 
relationships based on trust and 
respect. 

Schools were not always receptive 
to the vision of student learning 
and professional practice espoused 
by Library Power. Although 
Library Power stimulated momen- 



tum for stronger professional 
collaboration in many schools, and , 
although it offered schools a set of ^ 
tools that set the stage for- richer ^ 
classroom practice, it could not, by 
itself, advance a vision of students 
working at high intellectual levels 
and teachers engaged in 'collegial 
practice to promote student 
achievement. When other 
enabling conditions were not in 
place, schools struggled to connect 
Library Power s core practices to 
improved teaching and. learning. 

. Across participating districts, 
schools varied considerably in their 
capacity to use Library Power s 
resources and practices, -especially 
collaborative planning, to realize a 
vision for higher student achieve- 
ment. Some schools had a critical 
mass of teachers who could develop 
a schoolwide culture focused on 
resource-based learning. Teacher 
beliefs and assumptions, about stu-' ; 
dent learning and the appropriate 
role of the library sometimes sup- 
ported and sometimes undermined 
teachers’ acceptance of collabora- 
tive planning for assignments that 
made new intellectual demands on , 
students. Leadership changes or a 
leadership unable to develop the 
trust and respect necessary 
for collegial practice has the 
potential to further undermine 
such collaboration. 
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■ Equity 

While Library Power helped . 
address inequities in r^ources from 
school to school, inequdities in 
r^ources and capacity of schools to 
mobilize for reform remained an 
issue throughout the study period. . 

In some instances, existing 
inequalities in resources con- 
tributed to differences in imple- 
mentation of the .core practices 
from school to school. For ecam- 
ple, Schools that had already allocat- 
ed more support staff to the library, 
were also those most likely to 
implement new scheduling prac- 
tices; in fect, libraries \^th fully 
flexible access had over four times 
the full-time equivalent in time 
commitments from support staff as 
did those that maintained access 
‘ on a regular basis. 



Schools profiled in the evalua- 
tions case studies also varied in - 
teaching capacity, and in the con- 
text of ecisting disparities. Library 
Power introduced another opportu- 
nity to widen the gap in students’ 
learning opportunities. .For those 
teachers ready to invent more chal- 
lenging assignments, Library Power 
increased their skills and . confi- .. 
dence 'for doing so, enhancing their, 
students’ opportunities to learn. . . 

Teachers, in schools that had . 
already embraced substantive 
school reform initiatives, viewed 
Library Power ^ adding value to 
their work; and they also found 
they could use Library Power to 
enhance instruction Teadiers in ; 
schools without affiliations to ' 
reform networks or in schools with 
limited ,c^pacity overall could dess • 



readily employ Library Power prac- 
tices to improve cl^roorri practice. ; 

Whether in terins of profe^ional 
community, finaricid resources or ... 
instructional, quality, teachers and 
students in schools with greater 
resources to begiri with were . 
those most likely to benefit from 
the expanded resources and 
opportunities for learning, available 
through Library Power. These 
evaluation firidings suggest that . . 
schools and districts seeking to 
adopt Library Power, must consider 
ways to design an implementation , 
pfen that addr^es existing 
disparities:- . . 
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A(ll. Summary 



Library Power aimed to move 
library resources and practices into 
the mainstream of school life so as 
to expand tor ichihg learning 
• , opportunities to all students schoob 
. wide. It sought to marry the \^rk 
of school librarians to the work of 
teachers, so librarians and teachet^ 
together would use new library- 
resources to enhance student learm 
ing and support a more positive 
community for collegial practice. 

* As librarians,, teachers, principals 
and change agents in the local edu' 
cation funds put the core practices 
to work, most Library. Power , . ' : 
schools realized these goals. 

' In the beginning, neither the 
DeWitt Wallace^Reader^s Digest 
Fund nor reformers in the districts 
anticipated that the program’s praC' 



‘ tices and strategies could evolve 
into a strategy for comprehensive 
school reform. But as the national 
.equation learned, in some. schools 
under certain conditions. Library - 
Power was a powerful catalyst for 
reforming teaching, learning and a 
school's professional culture. The 
topis, and practice of the program 
stimulated and broadened the ’ 
scope of student reading, triggered 
;new research projects^, and accelerate 
ed the acceptance of new visions of 
learniiig for understanding. 

Putting Library, Power practices 
into place in some of the poorest 
schools in the nation, librarians, 
teachers and principals together = 
helped students learn more sul> . . 
stantive content and sharpened 
their own professional practice. . 



Library Power did hot solve exist** 
ing problems that plague urban 
arid jowtocome. districts. It did 
not prpvide answers to.;dl the ■ • 

dilemmas schools^eiicounter as they 
educate large nuinbers of disadyam 
taged children withdiiriited 
resources..* But-the Librai^ Power ^ 
story reveals the potential for 
school library reforin to Itoerage .. 
important irriprdvemehts in class-, 
room practice and professioiial rela- 
. tionships. It highlights the condi- 
tions that can foster or impede the 
acceptance of new practices, and it 
dernohstrat^ how schopls can \ 
effectively.use library resources and 
practices to promote a shared cur- 
riculum and contribute powerfully 
to improve instruction, 
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Directory of Libraiy Power Programs and Contacts 



Atlanta, GA 
Dianne S. Mancus, 

Executive Director 
Nancy Hamilton, 

Library Power Director 
APPLE Corps, Inc. 

100 Edgewood Avenue, NE 
Suite 1224 
Atlanta, GA 30303 
(404)522^640 
. (404) 522^3021 (fax) 

Baton Rouge, lA 
Jenola Duke, Executive Director 
Volunteers in Public Schools 
1584 North 43"" Street 
Baton Rouge, LA 70802 
(225)923^587 
. (225) 923-8582 (fax) 

r Berea, KY 

Ginny Eager, Executive Director 
Lisa Gay, Library Power Staff 
Jenny Wilder, Library Power Staff 
Forward in the Fifth 
433 Chestnut Street 
Berea, KY 40403 
(606)986-3696 
• (606) 986^1299 (fax) 

Cambridge, MA 
Mary Eirich, Executive Director 
Joan Stern, Teacher-Leader 
. Cambridge Partnership for 
Public Education 
MIT Building E60156 
' 77 Massachusetts Avenue 
Cambridge, MA 02139 
(617)253-7063 
(617) 258-5573 (fax)' 



Chattanooga, TN 
Daniel Challener, . 

Executive Director 
Public Education Foundation . 
100 East 10* Street 
Suite 500 

Chattanooga, TN 37402 
(423) 265-9403; 

(423) 265-9832 (fax) 

Cleveland, OH 
Deborah Howard, 

Executive Director * 

Cleveland Education Fund 
1422 Euclid Avenue, Suite 1550 
Cleveland, OH 44115 
(216)566-1136 
(216) 566-1230 (fax) 

Dade County, FL 

Linda Lecht, Executive Director 

Catherine Raymond, 

Library Power Director 
Dade Public Education Fund 
4299 NW 36* Street,.Suite 203 
Miami, FL 33166 
(305)884^2172 
(305) 884-5633 (fax) . 

Denver, CO 

. Barbara Vplpe, Executive Director 
Ellin Keene, Director of Programs 
Public Education & Business 
Coalition 

1410 Grarit Street, Suite A- 101 
Denver, CO 80203 
(303)861-8661 
(303) 861-1501 (fax) 



Lincoln, NE 
Barbara M, Bartle, 

Executive Director 

Lincoln Public Schools Foundation 

Box 82889- 

Lincoln, NE 68510 

(402)436-1612 _ . ' 

(402) 436-1620 (fax) 

Lytin, MA 

Mary Sarris, Executive Director 
Lynn Business/Education 
Foundation ^ . 

C/o Demakis Law. Office 
56 Central Avenue, Suite 201 
Lynn, MA 01901 
(781)592-5599 
(781) 593-0561 (fox) 

Mon Valley, PA 
Linda Croushore, 

Executive Director 

Patti Hoke, Library Power Director 

Mon Valley Education Consortium 

336 Shaw Avenue 

McKeesport, PA 15132 

(412)678-9215 

(412) 678-1698 (fax) 

Nashville, TN 

Debby Gould, Executive Director 
Metropolitan Nashville Public 
Education Foundation 
R0.3ox 50640 
Nashville; TN 37205 . 

(615) 383-6773 . . 

(615) 292-7573 (fax) 
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New Haven, CT 
Linda D.. Kosturko, 

Executive Director . ' 

New Haven E^iblic Education 
Fund, Inc. ' / 

7 03 Whitney Avenue 
New Haven, CT 06511 
(203) 86W255 ' 

(203) 865;3244 (fex) ^ 

New York, ;NY 
Beth Lief, President 
**Sheila Salmon, 

Senior Vice President ; 

New Visions for Public Schools 
96 Morton Street, 6 ^^ Floor 
New York, NY 10014 
(212)645^5110 : 

(212) 64S7409 (faxX ' ■ 

Paterson, NJ . 

Irene Sterling, Executive Director 
Paterson Education Fund 
22 Mill Street, 3"^ Floor 
Paterson, NJ 07501 
. (973) 881^914 
(973) 881^059 (fax) 

Philadielphia, PA 
Nancy McGinley, 

Executive Director 
Philadelphia Education Fund 
7 Benjamin Franklin Parkway,' 
Suite 700 

PhQadelphia, PA 19103 - 
(215) 665-1400 
(215) 86^2494 (fax) 



ProvideiiCe, Ri 
Margaretta Edwards, . 

Executive- Director 
Public/Educatipn Fund / 

,15 Westminster Street, Suite 824. 
-Providence, RI 02903. ' , . 

(40i) 454-1050 . 

(40i) 454:1059 (fax); 

Tucson, AZ 

Sally Trattner, Executive Director 
Educational Enrichment 
Foundation 

1661 North Swan Road, Suite 116 
Tucson, AZ 85712 
(520) 325-8688 \ 

(520) 325-8579 (fax) 

Wake County, NC. 

M, Anthony Habit, Preside:nt 
. Matgaret Isenberg, . ; 

Library Power Director 
Wake Education Partnership 
605 Willard Place 
Raleigh, .NC 27603. 

(919) 8Z1-7609 . . 

(919) 821-7637. (f^) 

American Library Association . 
Julie Walker, Executive Director 
American Association of 
' School Librarians “ 

American Library Association , 

50 East Huron / . 

Chicago, IL 60611 
(800) 545-2433. 

(312) 664-7459 (M 



peWitt Wallace'ReaderV 
Digest Fund 

Catherine Pino, Program Associate 
.Adam Stoll, Evaluation Officer 
Two Park Avenue; 23rd 'Floor 
NewYork, NY 10016/ 

(212) 251-9700 / ' *■ 

. emaQ: dwrd@wallacefunds'.'otg 

Public Education Network 
C. Yarinessa Spinner, . . ‘ 
Director of Education 
William Miles,. Manager, Education 
W, Robert Saffold, / 

Senior Associate, Education 
Kendall Jpyn^ 

Administrative Assistant, ; ' 
Educaitibn 

Public Education Network 
bOlvB'^ Street, NW; ■ 

^.Suite 900 North . 

Washington, DC. 20005; 
(202)628^7460 
(202) 628-1893 (fax). 

** Retiring June. 24, 199^ 
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DeWitt Wallac^Reader s Digest Fund 
Two Park Avenue, 23rd Floor 
New York, NY 10016 
Tel: 212;251.9700 
Fax: 212.679.6990 . 

E-mail: dwrd@wallacefunds.org 
www.wallarefiinds.orp 
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